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essence with existence, soul with intellect. Their philosophy
appealed to those who felt that the Christian theology needed
adjustment to the changing conditions of life. Hence the af-
finity of the Reformation movements and the urban middle
classes for the critical philosophy of Occam. Moreover,
Aristotle's logic and metaphysics seemed to supply a good
ground work for the scientific endeavors of the age, collecting
and classifying data and somehow finding a pigeonhole for
each creature in Creation.
Such plodding progress hardly appealed to the radicalism
of Theophrastus. Like Vesalius, Giordano Bruno and Galileo
after him, he felt attracted to Plato, to his Utopian soarings, his
speculative assertiveness, his idealism. His problem was not
that of the Empiricists. He yearned for evidence that man is not
a stranger in the Universe, but has the power to understand it
through the "Light of Nature." He wished to find certainty, not
about particular facts but about the essence of all things. In his
obstinate Swiss mind there was no room for Occam's subtle
distinction between "being" and "essence"; with Duns Scotus,
he was interested in "evidence," and with Plato he liked to
think that that which is good and beautiful also is reasonable
and real. Such a philosophy could fortify the individual in the
belief that his personal judgment of the good and the sublime
was the supreme authority, that he had the "Light of Nature'"
from God directly. This the Occamistic Lutherans denied,
contending that man was in error constantly.
\Thus a philosophy, originally conservative, was to become the
instrument of a radical departure in the hands of Paracelsus.
The "Light of Nature," he hoped to show, was in the hearts of
men, not in books. This new feeling gave a new turn to old
ideas: "Would we humans knew our hearts (Gemiith) in truth,
nothing on earth would be impossible for us." 3
"Gemiith" is a personal experience which the individual en-